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CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATURAL VIRTUES. 

In the four cardinal virtues — Justice, Temperance, Fortitude 
and Prudence,* — Christian theology presents us with an ar- 
ticulated scheme and summary of ethical perfection. Like so 
much else in the Christian religion, this has been borrowed 
from the deposit of the Socratic schools of philosophy. It rep- 
resented originally perhaps the highest ideal of character at- 
tainable, apart from revelation, summing up, as it did, the du- 
ties of a perfect citizen in as perfect a State or Commonwealth 
as was then conceivable. We may readily admit that, inde- 
pendently of Christianity, man's horizon would, in due time, 
and according to the laws of spiritual progress, have been ex- 
tended, and his conception of citizenship and of personality 
would have been deepened, far beyond what Socrates or his 
disciples ever dreamt of; but the full thought of the City of 
God, and of the liberty of the Sons of God, could never have 
become "current coin" had not God Himself answered for us 
the great question of all time: "Who is my neighbor?" 

To the Greek, "my neighbor" meant "my fellow-Greek" to 
the exclusion of the slave and the barbarian; yet within the 
limits of so narrow a "neighborhood" his ideas of social and po- 
litical virtue were sufficiently correct to serve as a model 
whereon Christianity might shape an ampler scheme of duties 
entailed by the extension of "neighborhood" from the boun- 
daries of Greece or Athens to the uttermost limit of heaven 
and earth. To speak of the Cardinal Virtues as "social or po- 
litical virtues" sounds strange, if we forget that the idea of the 
self-sufficing individual, apart from society, and using society 
as a means to his own independent well-being — as a medium 
or environment or soil from which he is to draw his separate 
subsistence — is comparatively modern. In some sense the his- 
tory of ethical progress is the history of the discovery of the in- 

*We may for convenience adhere to the common rendering; though 
Righteousness, Self-restraint, Courage and Practical Judgment might con- 
vey the ideas more exactly in current English. 
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dividual. In the pre-philosophic stage of thought he is so 
merged and lost in the tribe that the distinction of one from 
the other and their true relationship is neither observed nor dis- 
cussed. The first effort of rational reflection breaks the tribe 
into units and artificially reconstructs it as a mere sum of such 
units — a mechanical aggregate; but as the part must be sacri- 
ficed for the whole, so the unit has no rights against the State. 
Then a keener rationalism inverts the relationship and makes 
the individual's self-interest his highest duty. Finally, Christ 
announces that the individualist who seeks his life shall lose it 
by self-defeat ; whereas he who freely loses his life and devotes 
it to his neighbor, shall save it and realize the fullest develop- 
ment of his own personality. Thus it may be said that the indi- 
vidual has been discovered only to be lost again — to be re- 
merged consciously and voluntarily by the force of love, as he 
was formerly merged, passively and unconsciously, by force of 
necessity. 

In the zig-zag course of this progress, philosophy seems ever 
to oscillate between two vicious extremes. At one time led 
away by the over-driven analogy between society and a me- 
chanism, or even an organism, it subordinates the unit to the 
multiude, as a means to an end — as though the collective good 
were something distinct from the good of the several parts, and 
in no way constituted thereby: at another, revolting against 
the tyranny of such a "Leviathan," it regards society as the 
result of an imaginary free contract between persons naturally 
independent and self-sufficing. This crude individualism had 
not dawned upon the Greek mind, whose error lay in the con- 
trary direction ; the man as a personality apart from the State 
was not so much repudiated as unthought of ; while the "right 
order," the perfect organization of the multitude seems to have 
been regarded too much as an end in itself, and not merely 
as a means to some higher good, namely, to the greatest possi- 
ble fulness of life in the greatest possible number of persons. 
This was an inevitable fallacy when States were perpetually 
at war with their neighbors, and had largely to put on the char- 
acter of armies. For an army exists, not directly, for the per- 
sonal well-being of its component members, but for the de- 
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struction of enemies; for an extrinsic end to which the sol- 
dier's separate happiness is subordinated even to the sacrifice 
of life itself. Where political philosophy had not yet altogether 
shaken off this military idea, the common good was more apt 
to be understood as external to, and separate from, that of the 
units severally, whose particular advantage was viewed as, at 
best, a means to that higher and general good — not as essenti- 
ally constitutive of it. By a natural fallacy, which never quite 
dies, the abstract idea, or "form" of the State was hypostatised 
and spoken of as a distinct entity with aims and interests apart 
from, and at times opposed to those of its constituent atoms. 
Thus with the Greek, citizenship swallowd up the whole man 
viewed as a moral agent ; his duties as a citizen and as a man, 
were practically coextensive and identical ; the non-citizen and 
the serf were almost non-human ; stript of all rights, their action 
was presumptively governed by coercion, not by any sense of 
duty. Politics, as a science, was architectonic with respect to 
economics and ethics; that is to say, what was right for the 
State, determined what was right for the family ; and this, what 
was right for the units ; for these units had no proper distinct- 
ness and personality compared with that of the State. This 
conception, in a slightly modified form, has been adapted in 
modern times by those who seek the rationale of the ethical 
code in considerations of public utility. But in present-day 
individualism all this is reversed — the family is for the sake of 
the individual, and the State for the sake of the family; civic 
life is not the whole, but only one element, of individual life, 
which comprehends that and a great deal more beside. The 
State, however its origin be explained, is treated and spoken 
of as if it were begotten by a free contract between previously 
independent persons, acting from self-interested motives, seek- 
ing each the common good only in order to get as large a share 
of it as possible for himself; caring each as little about the gain 
of others as though they were all enemies temporarily com- 
bined to resist some common foe.* Hence to us who are more 



♦Our nature being essentially social, such selfishly-motived combinations 
will almost inevitably put on a nobler character as the members come to 
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familiar with this individualist form of thought, the duties of 
a man include, but they also exceed, those of a citizen ; citizen- 
ship is only a part of our lives, and that, a subordinate part. 

And this is undoubtedly true of citizenship in the narrower 
sense, and in reference to the modern State, which aims merely 
at securing for all, some of the lower and more general condi- 
tions of life in such a way as to interfere as little as possible with 
their free disposal of themselves ; but it is not true of that citi- 
zenship in the City of God whose duties are coextensive and 
identical with those of our whole moral being. In that univer- 
sal brotherhood of the Kingdom of God on earth — the ideal 
towards which Christianity is making — the good of the individ- 
ual is not so much subordinate to, as identified with, the gen- 
eral good of which it is a constituent part — which depends upon 
it, and upon which it depends. There we find no conflict, but 
perfect harmony, between universal and particular interests; 
there, what is best for each is best for all and conversely. This 
conception is plainly more akin to the ancient than to the mod- 
ern conception of a Commonwealth, and hence it is that we 
Christians can adapt to our scheme of "the whole duty of man" 
those Greek notions of virtue, which were based on so false and 
narrow a conception of the State, of the unit, and of their mu- 
tual relations. We can transfer them to an order of things 
wherein alone they are valid; wherein the duties of the indi- 
vidual and of the citizen are truly identified ; wherein whoso- 
ever plays his part perfectly as a man is also perfect as a son of 
God and a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven and earth. . But 
in this process of transfer and adaptation we have not only to 

know and to care for one another, to develop common interests, to share the 
same hopes and fears, joys and sorrows; nor could a purely selfish and 
"lupine" society hold together very long — selfishness being per se a disin- 
tegrating force, and integrating only per accidens. The fact that many 
associations and communities may, or might have been, selfish in their 
origin is, however, no justification for explaining the social instinct, sub- 
sequently developed, as a disguised selfishness. In all evolution lower needs 
call higher and hitherto dormant faculties into play, and thus awaken the 
consciousness of still higher needs. Man is not an embryo because he is 
from an'd through an embryo, nor is the higher life the lower, because it 
is from and through the lower. 
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expand and enrich the Greek ideas of Justice, Fortitude, Tem- 
perance and Prudence, but we have to take them up into a 
higher system and synthesis, together with the "theological" 
virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity; for from the blending of 
these seven colors, the pure light of the Christian ideal is be- 
gotten. 

And here it is well to mark that the analysis of moral good- 
ness into a sum-total of separate virtues is, at best, a useful arti- 
fice of thought ; that these elements are but as a series of points 
by which the course of a line or curve is indicated, and there- 
fore fall infinitely short of that simple,' concrete reality which 
we call a "character" and which no explanation or description 
can ever exhaust. Yet for the service of thought and inter- 
course such artificial analyses are convenient and necessary; 
nor, however endless the aspects under which character might 
be dissected and classified, may such analyses be purely arbi- 
trary and void of objective justification. Though each charac- 
ter and type of character is, in the concrete, simple and sui 
generis; though its last difference and distinctive element per- 
vades and changes the nature of those other common elements 
to which we, for convenience of thought, regard it as added like 
a stone to a heap ; yet in so far as this simple, indivisible char- 
acter, shows its effects in different organs and functions of our 
bodily frame, or in relations to persons and things around us, 
we can split it up mentally into sections and departments. Nor 
is such analysis anything but helpful until we proceed to con- 
ceive character as a mere bundle of these mental elements, 
which is as though we were to mistake the re-assembled parts 
of a dissected corpse for a living man. Unlike the physical 
and mental nature which is determined for us in our birth, 
our character is almost entirely of our own construction, 
whatever may be the limits formed for us by the sort and 
quantity of material we have to build with and the con- 
ditions under which we work. Hour by hour, each choice 
of our will is as a drop of some new chemical, added to 
those already collected, and changing the entire nature of 
the vessel's contents and their mode of reaction in regard 
to future additions. Hence however uniform human na- 
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ture may be, human character is so infinitely various as never 
to be specifically twice the same, even in the same individual 
on different occasions. Still a time, or a nation, may have a 
character of its own — a sort of rough framework on which in- 
dividuals build or are expected to build; and if that of the 
Greek civilization was conceived as a synthesis of the four 
Cardinal Virtues, taken somewhat narrowly, that of Christi- 
anity adds an infusion of Faith, Hope and Charity to these, 
and gets for the result that new simple ideal of character 
whereof Christ is the archetype. Having split up this ideal, 
artificially, though not irrationally or without high authority, 
into seven components or aspects, let us for a moment see how 
this skeleton may be joined together in some form useful to our 
intelligence and to our need of unity. 

We have said that in giving the word "neighbor" an infinitely 
wider sweep than that afforded it within the narrow compass of 
a particular tribe or State; in revealing to us the notion of a 
divine and universal State wherein what is best for all conduces 
no less to the highest and fullest life of each in particular, 
Christ has given a certain truth to what were else a false con- 
fusion of social and individual virtue; and has brought even 
the secret thoughts of a man's heart within the sphere of his 
public duties as a member of the City of God. The highest in- 
terests of the part and of the whole being thus identified, there 
is no further practical question as to which branch of moral 
science is to give the law to the other; the Christian's duty to 
himself, to his family, his country, his race, are all aspects of 
that one duty which he owes to God or rather to the Kingdom 
of God. 

In some sense we may say that the whole range of duty is 
covered by the single virtue which renders to every one his 
due, — honor or tribute or service or worship; which consists 
in a practical recognition of our place and function as mem- 
bers of the social organism : and bids us find our ultimate good 
and the object of our dominant desire, in that general good 
whereof our separate welfare is but a constitutive, though es- 
sential and indispensable, part. Prior in its claim on our im- 
mediate care and attention, our own interest must, in our 
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intention, be directed to, and ruled by, the universal interest, 
which though last in the order of realization, is first in the 
order of purpose and motive. Justice therefore is simply the 
love of reason in the realm of conduct — reason being the faculty 
of right order, which seeks disinterestedly to realize it where 
it is not, and rejoices in it where it finds it already realized — 
just as the eye rejoices in the light or the ear in melody. It is 
in virtue of reason that we are as instruments in the hand of the 
universal and subsistent Reason — God Himself — and obey an 
impulse that is in us, but not of us, or from us; and that we 
work, almost instinctively, for an end and interest that exceeds 
our comprehension, — much as the prophet is supposed to be 
blindly and fatally instrumental to ends which at times he would 
even fain resist. No utilitarian sophistications can wholly crush 
in us this disinterested love of the right, the reasonable, the 
divine. In its wider sense Justice regulates our conduct in 
reference to the whole social organism and to all its component 
parts — to ourslves and to others, whether our equals, superiors, 
or inferiors. 

But such an attitude of subordination and disinterested de- 
votion to the general good and to the interests of reason and 
right order, is imperilled when those self-seeking, self-asserting 
instincts of the soul, which are destined by nature to be used 
in the service of Justice, and to secure easily and effectually 
that just and reasonable self-care which is part of our duty to 
others, are allowed wholly or in part to seize the reins of su- 
preme government ; that is, when our personal likings and dis- 
likings are set before the claims of order and reason. Against 
such outbreaks of egotism, whereby the member revolts from 
its subordination to the whole, and seeks the headship for it- 
self, Justice can be safeguarded and established in the soul only 
as long as Temperance and Fortitude stand as sentries at the 
gate — the one to restrain our disorderly likings, the other to 
conquer our unreasonable dislikings. Finally, because Justice 
in conduct supposes justice in judgment, and a sound and rea- 
sonable estimate of what is due in each case to ourselves and 
others ; and because our practical reason is so largely under the 
control and bias of our affections and desires, we need another 
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moral virtue to watch over our mind in these matters and to 
guard it from the undue influence of passion ; and this virtue 
is called Prudence or Practical Judgment. Hence it may be 
said that Prudence, Temperance and Fortitude are not so much 
distinct generic virtues, as they are subsidiary conditions of 
Justice in that wider sense in which it is the summum genus of 
all natural virtues, so that these four Cardinal Virtues are 
rather to be regarded as four elements or principles of Moral 
Goodness in the most general sense of the term. 

Christ's answer to the question: Who is my neighbor? has 
not only given us a conception of Justice as much wider than 
the Socratic, as Heaven and earth is wider than Athens, but it 
has determined for us more exactly what kind of life and hap- 
piness it is that we must first learn to value for ourselves, be- 
fore we can be enthusiastic about securing it for others in due 
measure. It is more than possible to be clear as to the su- 
premacy of the State-good over every private good, and as to 
the need of giving each man his due, and yet to be wholly vague 
as to the precise nature of the public good, and as to what is, 
in fact, due from man to man. Even in our own day we ob- 
serve among those who have abandoned the Christian solution 
an astonishing zeal for the happiness and the rights of all, co- 
existing with a dense mistiness as to the meaning of the terms 
in question. 

The life which Christ declares to be man's highest form of 
energy and His inalienable right is an end at once individualis- 
tic and social. It is a function of the individual, but just so far 
as he is, and acts as a member and instrument of that universal 
organism, wherein we are all brought together under God and 
governed by that indwelling Reason whose impulse we obey 
in every act of disinterested and universal love. It is a shar- 
ing in a common possession, a common love, a common pro- 
gress and attainment, not as we each share the same sunshine, 
or the same atmosphere, which we enjoy neither more nor less 
for its being shared by the rest of us ; but rather as I share the 
joy of my friend because it is his and he is mine ; and his joy is 
greater because it is shared by me, and mine is greater because 
it is shared by him. Christ's "Enter thou into the joy of the 
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Lord" well formulates the whole conception of man's blessed- 
ness as an entering into that Divine and general life, which also 
can be said to enter into him so far as he breaks through the 
chrysalis-wall of his egoism and embryonic pre-moral life, and 
enters into the possession of his full personality and conscious 
participation in the general life of Reason. It is not strange 
that the ever-progressive development of such a character in 
each one of us should be spoken of as "Eternal Life" — "Life" 
in that it is a process of continual self-perfection and greater 
adaptation to the reality and truth of things ; and "Eternal" in 
that it perfects that part of us which acts and moves in the 
spiritual and divine order of being. Nor is it a mere poetical 
fancy, but rather a profound philosophic and religious truth 
which defines him to be the best 

"Who loveth best 
All things both great and small;" 

and others to be better just in the measure that they approxi- 
mate to this divine ideal ; nor will any utilitarian analysis upset 
the general conviction that the power and exercise of disinter- 
ested love is the shortest road to that personal happiness on 
which it turns its back. In declaring man's perfection and 
blessedness to consist in this expansive effort whereby the mind 
and heart seek endlessly to compass God and all things, Christ 
has implicitly determined the inalienable right of every man to 
all that is needed for the building-up of this character within 
him. 

But it will be observed that, into this wider conception of 
man's due, love and affection have entered and have merged 
the territories of Justice and Charity. Taken more narrowly, 
Justice is distinct from personal affection, if not actually op- 
posed to it; it is an ardent love, not of persons, but of abstract 
right and order in human conduct. It renders what is due, to 
friends and to enemies indifferently; and it even glories in a 
sort of cold-blooded impartiality and is a more easy virtue for 
less affectionate characters. He is not just, of course, who 
pays his dues to others only under compulsion ; he must at least 
love justice and delight in it with his mind ; yet this is the love 
of a thing, of an idea, rather than of a person ; it is zeal for the 
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social order and organization, rather than for the units and 
parts so organized — a cold spiritual motive that appeals feebly 
to all but a few, until it is taken up and warmed into life by the 
affection of charity and personal attachment. 

As soon as Justice is seen, or even vaguely felt, to be no mere 
abstraction but the living will, of that personal subsistent Jus- 
tice and Reason whose name is God, it begins forthwith to 
soften the harsher lines of its countenance and to put on the 
gentler aspect of Charity — of that sympathetic personal love of 
the several living members of God's Kingdom, which renders 
them not only their due but a generous overplus ; which does 
not contravene but includes and passess beyond mere Justice 
so far, at least, as Justice forgets that love is the supreme debt 
of man to man. 

But this vastly extended notion of our debts and dues, 
involves a degree of self-sacrifice and self-repression — a 
measure of endurance and abstinence, far beyond what was 
covered by the Greek conception of Fortitude and Temper- 
ance ; and indeed sets forth an ideal infinitely beyond the weak- 
ness of man in the solitude and helplessness of his natural 
egoism. The Spirit of disinterested Love must of its own 
free choice enter into him by some action analogous to that 
whereby it transforms dead matter into living, the senseless 
into the sentient, the irrational into the reasonable. All true 
growth and progress is wrought in us and through us, but 
not by us; it is ours to accept and, perhaps, to condition, but 
not to cause; the less is not sufficient reason for the greater. 
Without Hope by which man, sensible of his insufficiency, 
relies on God's supernatural help and expresses his reliance 
by recourse to prayer and appointed means of grace, the Forti- 
tude and Abstinence demanded by Christian Justice and Char- 
ity are impossible; self-love like an ill-weed must inevitably 
spring up and strangle unselfishness and the love of others. 

Lastly our whole conception of this transfigured Justice ab- 
sorbed into Charity, our belief in the union of all men, through 
Christ, in the participation of the same Eternal Life, rests upon 
data which are revealed to us, not from without by flesh and 
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blood, but from within and by the Father; and with regard to 
which the grasp of reason is too feeble to be of any practical 
service, unless it be supplemented by the will-force of that 
Faith which holds to those dark utterances that come up from 
the very depths of our whole spiritual nature, in preference to 
those surface reverberations that represent the understanding 
alone. 

Thus we have Faith perfecting our Prudence or Practical 
Judgment by a knowledge of the true end of human life — name- 
ly, Justice transfigured into Charity ; — whence, a correct knowl- 
edge of the means may be determined ; and we have Hope, mak- 
ing possible that Temperance and Fortitude whereby alone such 
an ideal can be realized. We must not then look upon these 
three Theological Virtues as added mechanically to the four 
Cardinal Virtues — as it were three more beads threaded on the 
same string — and as making with them a summary of Christian 
duty, whereof one part is natural and the other supernatural. 
The Christian character is no such centaur or monstrosity. 
Indeed it is not correct to contrast these groups as natural 
and supernatural in the Christian, since in him, being but fa- 
cets of one simple perfection, they are all natural on that em- 
pirical side which falls under the observation of ethics and 
psychology. Let us rather speak of them as religious and civil 
virtues, respectively. Under this their empirical aspect, they 
are closely woven into one texture, the latter being permeated, 
quickned and transfigured by the former. And as it is the 
higher which explains the lower, and not conversely, so it is the 
religious virtues which alone complement and finish-off the 
frayed and ragged conceptions of the civil virtues by showing 
them with the context from which they are but torn. Al- 
though from no inspection of Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and 
Temperance could we clearly divine what exactly is lacking 
to their fulness and coherence as a conception of character 
(sc. Faith, Hope and Charity) yet, that something is lacking, 
is an irresistible impression. It were a starved soul that went 
clad so thinly. From an endeavor to do with SO' little, man 
can gain, at least, a conviction of his insufficiency — of his 
inherent inability to "realize" himself. He may learn that he 
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is lost, though not where the right way lies ; that he is in dark- 
ness though not where he may look for light ; that he is weak, 
though not where strength can be found. 

Such then is the inter-relation of these seven elements into 
which, for purposes of thought and language, Christian ethics 
has resolved its ideal of character. Needless to say that count- 
less other justifiable analyses are conceivable and that neither 
this nor any other pretends to exhaust the concrete reality, any 
more than any possible number of descriptions of a flower or an 
insect could say all that is to be said about it. Races whose 
forms of thought and language differ from our own, beyond 
hope of translation, will not only speak but think differently; 
yet what they speak and think of will be the same; and who 
shall say that Christianity is tied inseparably to Graeco- Judaic 
modes of conception? 

George Tyrrell, S. J. 

Richmond, Yorks, England. 



THE POLITICAL BABEL. 

For some time after the South African War entered upon its 
final stage we heard a great deal about "lessons of the war." 
Since then the nation has been told on the strength of 
this war's experience almost everything relating to at- 
tacks, cover, arms, ammunition, horses, how to finish this 
struggle and prevent its recurring in the future, besides a num- 
ber of other things. These lessons may or may not be of much 
practical value to Commanders and Politicians. But there is 
another experience which we may call a lesson, not indeed of 
this war alone, though perhaps on no previous occasion has the 
fact I am referring to manifested itself in such marked man- 
ner as on this last one. I am alluding to the striking conflict 
of opinions and political convictions which this war has 
aroused. There have been, it is true, worse differences be- 
tween political parties in all countries which even led to civil 
wars, but the fact which we must bear in mind is, that the dif- 
ferences I am speaking of have not originated in the internal 



